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LINCOLN'S  VISIT  TO  BEARDSTOWN 
SHOWS  HIS  SENSE  OF  HUMOR  WAS 
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State  Register  Special  Service 
BEARDSTOWN,  May  --  —Both 
.Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  spoke  in  Beardstown  in  their 
senatorial  campaigns.  Douglas  spoke 
from  a  platform  built  In  the  south 
part  of  the  city  park.  Indicative  of 
the  intense  feelings  existing  be- 
tween the  followers  of  these  two 
champions,  the  followers  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  would  not  consent  to 
their  idol  speaking  from  the  same 
platform  used  by  Douglas.  Conse- 
quently, a  new  platform  was  erected, 
from  which  Lincoln  spoke  the  fol- 
lowing  day. 

Although  Lincoln  was  fighting 
what  was  to  that  time  his  supreme 
political  battle,,  he  could  not  forego 
an  opportunity  to  have  some,  fun 
at  the  expense  of  a  reception  com- 
mittee. Expecting  his  arrival  upon 
a  boat,  his  followers  selected  a  re- 
ception committee,  which  with  de- 
corated carriage  drove  to  the  boat 
lr  nding.  When  all  passengers  had 
alighted  and  they  failed  to  iind  Lin- 
coln they  were  in  a  sad  plight,  and 
wondered  how  they  could  explain 
the  abscence  of  their  leader.  While 
in  this  predicament  some  members 
of  the  committee,  for  the  want  of 
something  to  do,  called  at  the  hotel. 
where  they  found  Lincoln  leaning 
back  on  his  chair  with  his  feet  on 
the  wainscoting,  chuckling  to  him- 
self on  how  he  played  a  joke  on  the 
committee  and  avoided  publicity  by 
slipping  off  the  boat  before  It  landed 
at   the   regular   landing. 

Welcomed  by  Judge  Arenz 
When  the  hour  for  speaking  ar- 
rived a  number  of  people  had  as- 
sembled and  Judge  John  A.  Arenz 
delivered  the  following  address  of 
welcome: 

"In  behalf  of  the  people  of  this 
city  and  county,  I  welcome  you  to 
this    place. 

"While  we  cannot  greet  you  with 
such  .  numbers  nor  with  such  dis- 
play as  we  might  desire,  for  the  rea- 
son that  ,your  kind  acceptance  of 
the  invitation  of  the  Beardstown 
Republican  club  to  speak  here  on 
this    day,    of    which    notice    could    be 


other    way   he   will    take   you    the   di- 
rection you  want  to  go." 

Judge  John  A.  Arenz  was  the 
father  of  Mrs.  Phil  Kuhl  arid  grand- 
father of  Mrs.  Verne  Von  Fossen, 
002    State    street,    Beardstown. 


given  onlv  for  a  lew  aays  ana"  ix>  " 
very  limited  extent:  yet,  there  is 
ample  evidence,  judging  from  the 
vast  number  in  attendance,  that  a 
patriotic  people  will,  even  upon  very 
short  notice,  come  to  hear  an  orator, 
whose  name  and  fame  is  well  known, 
not  only  in  Illinois,  but  also  in 
other   states. 

"You  have  filled  with  great  ability 
nml  distinction  many  important  po- 
litical stations!  You  have  gallantly 
borne  the  flag  of  the  great  Whig 
party  in  many  hot  contests  and 
when  that  party  at  lost  its  great 
leaders  and  finally  succumbed,  you 
surrendered  not,  nor  did  you  aban- 
don the  principles  advocated  by  the 
immortal  Clay  and  Webster;  but 
you  were  one  of  the  foremost  to 
rallv  and  unfurl  to  the  breeze  the 
banner  of  a  party,  which,  by  its  or- 
ganization upon  immutable  princi- 
ples of  justice  and  true  liberty,  is 
bound  to  be  victorous  sooner  or 
later.  , 

"By  an  honest,  candid  and 
straightforward  conduct,  you  have 
not  onlv  earned  the  full  approva 
nnd  confidence  of  your  political 
friends;  but  you  have  compelled  un- 
willing praise  even  from  your  po- 
litical opponents,  among  whom  I 
especially  name  your  distinguished 
competitor,   Senator   S.    A.   Douglas. 

"We  leiKll  in  you  a  man  emin- 
ently fitted  to  represent  Illinois  in 
the  United  States  senate,  and  we 
confide  in  you  as  a  trustworthy  ex- 
pounder of  the  constitution  and  the 
great  and  glorious  principles  taught 
by  the  immortal  fathers  of  American 
independence  and   true  liberty. 

"Mr.  Lincoln,  once-  more,  in  the 
name  of  this  people,  I  bid  you 
welcome!" 

Had    Photo   Taken 

After  the  address,  Mr,  Lincoln 
had  his  picture  taken,  in  a  photo- 
graph studio' located  at  the  corner 
of  Main  and  Sta*e  streets,  where 
the  Bradd -McAllister  store  is  now 
located.  Henry  Sunderman,  who  is 
still  living,  was  at  that  time  a  boy 
about  12  years  of  age  and  worked 
in  the  studio  where  the  picture  was 
taken  and  describes  Lincoln  as  he 
came  up  the  steps  as  a  tall  man 
gearing  a  linen  duster  which 
Beached    to    his   feet. 

While  walking  along  the  street  on 
teat  day,  Lincoln  saw  a  man  trying 
«o  turn  a  balk  mule  west  on  Main 
street,  the  mule  insisted  on  going 
,»ast.  After  watching  for  a  time 
Lincoln  called  to  the  driver  saying. 
•'Say,  mister,  if  you  will  make  that 
Siule     think    you     want    to    go  the 
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A  newly  found  speech  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
has  been  called  by  Carl  Sandburg,  famous 
Lincoln  historian,  "one  of  the  great  American 
psalms".  Tremendous  as  is  that  praise  jnis  not 
exaggeration.  / 

The  speech  was   made   while/ Mr 
was  running  for  the  senate  agaiist  Ste-\ 
Douglas  and  it  escaped  publication  in  thi 
prints   of  those   famous   debates!  perhj| 
cause  it  was  mislaid.  f 

In  Lincoln's  opinion  the  Declaration! 
dependence  was  an  American  Testament.  And 
his  earnestness  and  the  solemnity  of  his  words 
could  not  be  battered  down  by  those  dangerous 
purposes  that  always  aim  at  the  advantage  oj 
the  moment.  He  said: 

"Now,  my  countrymen,  if  you  have  'been 
taught  doctrines  which  conflict  with  the 
great  landmarks  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, if  you  have  listened  to  sugges- 
tions which  would  take  from  its  grandeur, 
and  mutilate  the  symmetry  of  its  proportions, 
if  you  have  been  inclined  to  believe  that  all 
men  are  not  created  equal  in  those  inalien- 
able rights  enumerated  by  our  Charter  of 
Liberty;  let  me  entreat  you  to  come  back. 
Return  to  the  fountain  whose  waters  spring 
close  by  the  blood  of  the  Revolution.  Think 
nothing  of  me  —  take  no  thoughts  for  the 
political  fate  of  any  man  whomsoever  —  but 
come  back  to  the  truths  that  are  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  You  may  do 
anything  with  me  you  choose,  if  you  will 
but  heed  these  principles.  You  may  not  only 
defeat  me  for  the  senate,  but  you  may  take 
me  and  put  me  to  death.  While  pretending 


no  indifference  to  earthly  honors,  I  do  claim 
to  be  actuated  in  this  contest  by  something 
higher  than  an  anxiety  to  office.  I  charge 
you  to  drop  every  paltry  and  insignificant 
thought  for  any  man's  uuccess.  It  is  noth- 
ing; I  am  nothing;  Judge  Douglas  is  nothing. 
But  do  not  destroy  that  immortal  emblem  of 
humanity  —  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence." 

We  feel  sure  that  Mr.  Lincoln  put  into 
words  the^  music  that  is  in  the  hearts  of  most 
men  andPwomen  in  America.  He  was  not  exact- 
ly on^fhe  popular  side  during  the  debates  with 
J\mge  Douglas.  He  was  on  the  side  of  the 
Fclaration.  And  sometimes  men  turn  away 
from  that  remarkable  instrument  that  has 
brought  blessed  freedom  to  hundreds  of  millions 
lest  its  immediate  observance  interfere  with 
their  own  aims  and  wishes. 

It  is  expecting  too  much  to  even  hope  that 
all  those  with  an  important  hand  in  directing 
the  affairs  of  government  will  be  fired  by  the 
honor,  the  integrity  and  the  selflessness  that 
placed  Mr.  Lincoln  alongside  General  Washing- 
ton for  all  the  future  ages  to  look  back  upon, 
but  the  truth  is  that  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence is  the  sire  of  the  constitution,  which 
merely  details  its  aim,  as  should  all  laws  en- 
acted by  congress,  too,  and  that  the  Declaration 
was  woven  of  honesty  and  willingness,  of  can- 
dor and  truth,  and  in  open  hostility  and  abrupt 
opposition  and  denial  of  any  and  all  systems 
built  of  influence  and  favoritism  which  strike 
,  down  equality  and  pervert  justice. 
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THE  LOST  SPEECH  :  AN  AMERICAN  PSALM 

ri^HE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE  was  formed  by  the  representa- 
tives of  American  liberty  from  thirteen  States  of  the  Confederacy — twelve  of 
which  were  slave-holding  communities.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  that  all  of 
them  greatly  deplored  the  evil  and  that  they  passed  a  provision  in  the  Constitution 
which  they  supposed  would  gradually  remove  the  disease  by  cutting  off  its  source. 
This  was  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  So  general  was  the  conviction — the  public 
determination — to  abolish  the  African  slave  trade,  that  the  provision  which  I  have  re- 
ferred to  as  being  placed  in  the  Constitution,  declared  that  it  should  not  be  abolished 
prior  to  the  year  1808.  A  constitutional  provision  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  peo- 
ple through  Congress,  from  putting  a  stop  to  the  traffic  immediately  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  Now,  if  slavery  had  been  a  good  thing,  would  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic  have 
taken  a  step  calculated  to  diminish  its  beneficent  influences  among  themselves,  and 
snatch  the  boon  wholly  from  their  posterity?  These  communities,  by  their  repre- 
sentatives in  old  Independence  Hall,  said  to  the  whole  world  of  men:  "We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self  evident:  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness."  — This  was  their  lofty,  and  wise,  and  noble  understand- 
ing of  the  justice  of  the  Creator  to  His  creatures.  [Applause]  Yes,  gentlemen,  to  all 
His  creatures,  to  the  whole  great  family  of  man.  In  their  enlightened  belief,  nothing 
stamped  with  the  Divine  image  and  likeness  was  sent  info  the  world  to  be  trodden  on 
and  degraded,  and  imbruted  by  its  fellows. — They  grasped  not  only  the  whole  race 
of  man  then  living,  but  they  reached  forward  and  seized  upon  the  fartherest  posterity. 
They  erected  a  beacon  to  guide  their  children  and  their  children's  children,  and  the 
countless  myriads  who  should  inhabit  the  earth  in  other  ages.  Wise  statesmen  as  they 
were,  they  knew  the  tendency  of  posterity  to  breed  tyrants;  and  so  they  established 
these  great  self-evident  truths,  that  when  in  the  distant  future,  some  man,  some  faction, 
some  interest,  should  set  up  the  doctrine  that  none  but  rich  men,  or  none  but  white 
men,  or  none  but  Anglo  Saxons,  were  entitled  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  ha[p]- 
piness,  their  posterity  might  look  up  again  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
take  courage  to  renew  the  battle  which  their  fathers  began — so  that  truth,  and  justice, 
and  mercy,  and  all  the  humane  and  Christian  virtues  might  not  be  extinguished  from 
the  land:  so  that  no  man  hereafter  would  dare  to  limit  and  circumscribe  the  great  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  temple  of  liberty  was  being  built.   [Loud  cheers.] 

Now,  my  countrymen,  if  you  have  been  taught  doctrines  which  conflict  with  the 
great  landmarks  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  if  you  have  listened  to  sugges- 
tions which  would  take  from  its  grandeur,  and  mutilate  the  symmetry  of  its  propor- 
tions; if  you  have  been  inclined  to  believe  that  all  men  are  not  created  equal  in  those 
inalienable  rights  enumerated  by  our  charter  of  liberty;  let  me  entreat  you  to  come 
back.  Return  to  the  fountain  whose  waters  spring  close  by  the  blood  of  the  revolu- 
tion. Think  nothing  of  me — take  no  thought  for  the  political  fate  of  any  man  whom- 
soever— but  come  back  to  the  truths  that  are  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
You  may  do  anything  with  me  you  choose,  if  you  will  but  heed  these  principles. 
You  may  not  only  defeat  me  for  the  Senate,  but  you  may  take  me  and  put  me  to  death. 
While  pretending  no  indifference  to  earthly  honors.  I  do  claim  to  be  actuated  in  this 
contest  by  something  higher  than  an  anxiety  to  office.  I  charge  you  to  drop  every 
paltry  and  insignificant  thought  for  any  man's  success.  It  is  nothing;  I  am  nothing; 
Judge  Douglas  is  nothing.  But  do  not  destroy  that  immortal  emblem  of  Humanity — 
The  Declaration  of  Independence.  the  end 
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A  NEWLY  FOUND  speech  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  apparently  never  published  since 
it  appeared  in  obscure  prints  in  1859  and 
1860,  is  here  reprinted  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was  briefly  seen  by  the  public 
in  a  campaign  publication.  The  Rail 
Splitter,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Wednesday, 
October  10,  1860.  Its  heading  reads: 
"Extract  from  an  Extempore-Speech  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  1858."  The  exact  date  and 
the  place  of  delivery  of  the  speech  are 
not  given.  His  campaign  was  of  course 
for  election  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
No  newspaper  is  named  as  the  source  of 
the  text.  The  most  likely  theory  is  that 
Lincoln  made  the  speech  impromptu 
and  its  first  newspaper  publication  re- 
ceived little  or  no  reprint  or  comment 
in  other  journals. 

Naturally  we  cannot  say  with  cer- 
tainty that  we  have  here  a  speech  as 
Lincoln  gave  it  and  these  are  his  exact 
words.  Neither  can  we  certify  it  by 
saying  it  sounds  like  Lincoln  in  some  of 
his  rare  impassioned  moments.  Never- 
theless we  can  say  that  we  have  here  one 
of  the  great  American  psalms.  If  there 
should  be  compiled  an  American  Testa- 
ment, this  would  belong.  In  this  speech, 
if  or  when  it  should  be  conclusively  es- 
tablished as  an  accurate  report  of  what 
he  said,  Lincoln  surpassed  himself  in  his 
tributes  to  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  in  his  sinking  of  self  before  a 
great  human  cause. 


This  material  was  taken  from  Carl 
Sandburg'*  forthcoming  book.  Linroln 
Collector,  to  be  published  by  liar- 
court,  Brace  &  Company,  N ovember  3d. 


Liberty 


WISE  statesmen  as  they  were 
(the  fathers  of  the  republic,) 
they  knew  the  tendency  of  pros- 
perity to  breed  tyrants,  and  so  they 
established  these  great  self-evident 
truths,  that  when  in  the  distant 
future  some  man,  some  faction, 
some  interest,  should  set  up  the 
doctrine  that  none  but  the  rich 
men,  none  but  white  men,  or  none 
but  Anglo-Saxon  white  men  were 
entitled  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness,  their  posterity 
might  look  up  again  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  take  cour- 
age to  renew  the  battle  which  their 
fathers  began,  so  that  truth  and 
justice  and  mercy  and  all  the 
human  and  Christian  virtues  might 
not  be  extinguished  from  the  land; 
so  that  no  man  would  hereafter 
dare  to  limit  and  circumscribe  the 
great  principles  on  which  the  tem- 
ple of  liberty  was  being  built. 

— From  Abraham  Lincoln' 3  speech  de~ 
liveredat  Beardstown,  111.,  Aug.  12,1858. 
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Lincoln    Mentions    Presidents    Buchanan 

and  Pierce 

I  made  a  speech  in  June  last,  in  which 
I  pointed  out,  briefly  and  consecutively, 
a  series  of  public  measures  leading  di- 
rectly to  the  nationalization  of  slavery. 
...  I  referred  to  the  Dred  Scott  decision 
and  the  extraordinary  means  taken  to 
prepare  the  public  mind  for  that  de- 
cision— the  efforts  put  forth  by  Presi- 
dent Pierce  to  make  the  people  believe 
they  had  indorsed,  in  the  election  of 
James  Buchanan,  the  doctrine  that  slav- 
ery may  exist  in  the  free  territories  of 
the  union.  .  .  . 

Lincoln  speech  at  Bcardstown,  Aug. 
12,  1858. 

Angle,  page  185. 
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